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If ever there was a time when the typing speed and accuracy of every 





stenographer and typist counts most for the success of our great wartime 
effort, it is NOW—when the quantity and quality of your output helps 
those dependent upon receiving correct, detailed information and prompt 
instructions to get work done. 

You can save many minutes of valuable time and keep up with your 
daily schedule of typing production by perfecting your typing technique 
and building up your typing speed. 

You can make your work easier by learning the function and use of 
each of the operative features on your machine. 

You can avoid interruptions and serious delays in your work by know- 
ing what you should do each day to keep your machine in action. 

Miss Margaret Hamma, the present World’s Champion Typist, is now 
devoting all of her time toward helping typists engaged in war activities 

ae to become more proficient. She is well qualified, through her experience 
in business organizations as well as in professional contest work, to give 


you information on this subject and to make practical suggestions on— 
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TYPING TO SPEED VICTORY 
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A MESSAGE FROM 


Iss Margaret Hamma 


THE WORLD’S CHAMPION TYPIST 


In making our contribution to the great war effort, the question is how 
to learn to do the things each has to do in the quickest, easiest, most ac- 
curate way. The answer is to practice them over and over until they become 
habits, so that we can do them automatically. 

Briefly, that is an outline of just how you must work to become a 
skillful and efficient typist. 

Have you ever made a real effort to increase your typing speed? Did 
you have much success? Or, did you finally conclude that anyone who 
could type accurately at high speed was either a prodigy or gifted with 
some special ability? 

Well, let me assure you that is not true. In my own case, and I believe 
everyone who ever held the World’s Typing Championship will tell you 
the same thing, I had to practice to develop and acquire this ability. 
But it is not so difficult to get good results when you know how to go 
about it. Definitely make up your mind to make the start, and practice 
until you reach your goal. 

I should like to mention a few of the important things that helped 
me improve my typing, because I believe they will be helpful to you too, 
and will make it easier for you to handle the volume of work that passes 
over your desk each day. 
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Correct lyping Posture 
W 


First, I had to learn to sit correctly in my chair in front of the machine, 
and to hold my hands in correct position on the keyboard while typing. 

The ease, speed and accuracy with which you type depend pri- 
marily upon your posture at the machine. Many of the difficulties you 
now have in your work can be overcome simply by correcting your typing 
posture. 

It is not possible for me to tell each one of you exactly how high your 
chair should be, or how far from the machine it should be placed—this will 
depend upon your stature, whether you are tall or short, the length of 
your arms, and the size of your hands. 

The following suggestions, however, will serve as a guide for you to 
work out the position that is most suitable and comfortable for you: 


1. Do not sit too close to the machine, nor too far away 
from it—but in a position that will cause your upper arms 
to slope slightly forward. 


2. Your chair should not be too high, nor too low—but 
at a height that will put your forearms on the same slope 
as the keyboard. 


3. Sit erect in your chair directly in front of the machine, 
letting the backrest support you, and keeping both feet flat 
on the floor. 


In such a posture you can type comfortably and efficiently at high 
speed, all day long, without tiring. 
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NO TE—Study the typing posture of Miss Hamma, shown on the opposite page; 
then make any corrections in your typing posture that will give you maximum 


comfort with typing efficiency. 
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When your posture at the machine is correct and you raise your hands 
to typing position, they should be centrally located on the keyboard 
with your fingers directly over the guide keys, so that it is easy to reach and 
type on all the keys. 

It is not necessary, however, to hold your fingers on these guide keys 
while typing as you did when you were learning the touch system in 
school. Simply touch the guide keys momentarily to get your position 
before beginning to type; then keep your fingers raised slightly above 
the keys to give you that free and easy finger motion so necessary in 
fast typing. 

Try to do this when you go back to your machine. Then notice how 
much easier and faster you can type. 
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lyping Technique 


The development of good typing technique depends particularly upon 
learning how to make fast finger-strokes, using the correct touch, typing 
in rhythm, and eliminating all waste motion. 

The motion for making fast finger-strokes should originate in your 
hand knuckles, and the principal movement should be in your fingers— 
from the knuckles to the finger-tips. It is easy to see that you can move 
your fingers more quickly than you can your hands or arms. 

Excessive motion in your hands while typing, raising the hands too 
high from the keys, requires too much energy; your wrists will become 
stiff, your touch heavy, and you will tire very quickly—all of which 
slows up your work. 

Hold your arms and wrists steady while typing. Make direct finger- 
reaches for the keys and tap them squarely in the center, using a quick, 
resilient touch; and relax finger-pressure the instant you feel contact with 
the keys, so your fingers will react quickly and be ready to type the 
next word. 

In fast typing it is just as important to release the keys quickly as it is 
to strike them fast. This style of typing technique will enable you to 
keep your fingers relaxed and type easily at high speed. 

The best way to perfect this technique is to practice typing a few 
familiar phrases. Type them over and over until you get the knack of 
making fast finger-strokes and releasing the keys quickly. Type each 
phrase slowly at first and, as your touch develops, gradually increase 
your speed. 

Learning to type in rhythm will help you to sustain your speed and 
accuracy throughout the day. 

It is not possible to type all words with the same rhythm or speed, 
because some words are awkward to finger. Do not try to type these fast; 
type them slowly and accurately—and increase your speed when typing 
the easier words. 

When you learn to type difficult words slowly and make speed on the 
easier words, you will avoid many errors and the loss of valuable time in 
making corrections. Every minute you save means an increase in your 
daily typing production with little or no effort. 

To develop correct typing rhythm, make up a list of 10 words which 
seem to give you trouble when typing them; also make up a list of 10 
words that are easy for you to type. Make it a point to practice these 
lists each day, until you can type them easily and accurately. When 
you have mastered these, make new lists to practice. 

In this way you will soon become familiar with all the words that have 
been responsible for slowing down your work, and you will be able to 
type them at high speed without hesitation. 
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te Daily Practice Plan 


To improve your typing skill and ability, you must make a definite effort 
to master the important essentials of typing technique which I have 
mentioned. This, of course, can be done best by regular practice. 

I want to urge each of you to do your utmost to practice typing tech- 
nique for 10 or 15 minutes each day, and incorporate what you learn 
in your daily work. I know from experience that it will benefit you—give 
you more confidence in your ability, and help you to do your work 
more efficiently. 

For this purpose the following practice plan is suggested: 


“ye 


1. 


Before starting your day’s work, type 3 lines of each of these finger 
drills— 

a;sldkfjghgjdksla; qpwoeirutytueiwoqp z/x.c,vmbnbmc,x.z/ 
a;qpa;z/a;_slwoslx.sl dkeidkc,dk fjrufjvmfj ghtyghbngh 

As you type these drills, check your typing posture; the typing 
position of your hands on the keyboard; your touch and typing 
rhythm. 


. Type 3 lines of an alphabetic sentence, such as— 


“A quick movement of the enemy would jeopardize six gunboats.” 
When typing this sentence, regulate your speed and rhythm accord- 
ing to how rapidly and accurately you can locate and operate all 
the letters in the sentence. 


. Practice your lists of difficult and easy words. 


4. From the carbon copy of one of the letters you have written, or 


from any book that may be available, type one 70-space line over 
and over until you can type it without an error. Then type another 
line of the same copy, and still a third line, all without an error. 


. Now type these same three lines accurately—slowly at first, and 


each time you try, make the effort to increase your speed. 


. Select another group of three lines and practice them in the same 


way; then try to write all six lines without an error. 


. Building up your speed and accuracy in this way, you will soon be 


able to type 6, 7, or 8 lines per minute, and 8 lines is equal to 
typing at the rate of about 100 words per minute. 


. Check the accuracy of your work each time you practice and keep a 


record of it, so that you can notice your improvement from day to day. 


. Set a goal for yourself and make a definite effort to improve your 


typing skill—it cannot fail to increase your speed and accuracy, 
and this ability will be reflected in your daily work. 
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tlectromatic lyping Tests 


Use double spacing in typing this fifteen-minute test. (To find the gross number 
of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes ts indicated at the end 
of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes typed.) 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


America is the greatest nation in history. Its land is 
vastly rich and because its people are a free people, they 
have been able to do more with the land than any other 
people in the world. Free America has something to be 
very proud of in its system of education where boys and 
girls of the rich and poor can learn together. The United 
States was the first to establish the principle which entitles 
every child to learn to read and write whether his parents 
can pay for it or not, and today nearly every country in the 
world acknowledges the validity of this principle. It is the 
basis of the present American system of education that 
every child has a right not only to some learning, but a 
right to the best learning that can be had. That is why 
public schools try to give every boy and girl a chance to 
go from first grade through college. Fifty years ago the 
main purpose of the high school was to prepare students 
for college, but today the aim is to prepare young folks for 
whatever they want to do in life. 

In the light of present day events the young people who 
are in high school will be the men and women to solve the 
serious problems in a new world, problems of state and 
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Strokes 
56 


115 
170 
225 
281 
340 
403 
462 
523 
585 
640 
697 
754 
812 
870 
926 
987 
1021 
1077 
1135 


1190. 


nation requiring honest and fair judgment of a momentous 
nature. The question arises as to what the young people 
are doing to prepare themselves for the problems which 
are sure to confront them. as they take on their duties in 
the new world. 

Truly, the combination of a rich land and a free people 
has given Americans the highest standards of living in 
history. Invention and discovery have given many comforts 
and luxuries for living, by no means the least of which are 
the gifts in the field of communication and travel. Each of 
you is familiar with the world-wide use of the telephone 
and the telegraph. The use of the radio too, is now so 
popular and universal that it is almost standard equipment 
in the new automobiles, and a portable radio is one of the 
many things a group often enjoys on a picnic or an outing. 
Even the young members of the family use and adjust the 
radio with pleasure and ease. The youngest knows that if 
he wants to hear his favorite program he has only to turn 
a knob on the magic instrument to satisfy his wants and he 
knows also that he has only to turn another knob to make 
the voice louder or softer. 

These are but a few of the scientific inventions which are 
now so familiar to the young and old alike in this great land 
of America, and probably of equal familiarity is the improve- 
ment in travel on land and on sea and in the air. On land 
the country and the city present a panorama of travel during 
the day and the night; the automobile is no doubt the 
most familiar vehicle with its variety of makes and styles 
in pleasure cars, trucks, tractors and buses. On sea the 
improvement is not as familiar to the young people of the 
inland homes as it is to those who live near the coast; 
however, through reading and through the news pictures, 
both gain rich information on the work of the navy, the 
transport and the warship. In the air the new planes are 
made with every imaginable invention to make travel safe 
and fast. One can travel in comfort from Chicago to New 
York in less than four hours and air mail put in the airport 
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Strokes 
1247 
1304 
1359 
1417 
1432 
1488 
1543 
1602 
1662 
1723 
1780 
1836 
1895 
1954 
2013 
2071 
2129 
2187 
2246 
2303 
2331 
2390 
2452 
2514 
2573 
2634 
2688 
2747 
2805 
2863 
2919 
2975 
3031 
3089 
3146 
3203 


3264 


in Chicago in the morning can reach its destination in 
New York that same day. Mail and travel to and from 
other large cities is likewise safe and fast. Not many students 
of high school age have had actual air travel but those in 
the cities have visited the airports near their homes and 
they know the various kinds of aircraft, the names and 
operation of the parts of the ship, and the names and 
achievements of the famous pilots. To realize the popularity 
of airplane interest among the youth, a person can visit 
the nearest airport on a pleasant day and observe the 
enthusiasm of the many boys and girls who employ their 
leisure hours in watching the tactics of the planes and 
the satisfaction of the people traveling on them. The boys 
and girls of all ages enjoy the news pictures which present 
the news of the air world and they are interested in reading 
about planes and their pilots. The army air corps, powerful 
in warfare, also plays an important role in the defense of the 
nation. 

The many inventions which have taken place in the life 
time of the high school boys and girls of today or their 
parents have brought about an entirely new living, par- 
ticularly in this great country where men have the privilege 
of travel and where men can listen to music and art and 
literature as well as world news on the radio. Such unique 
privileges impose grave duties, a fact which points out the 
answer to the question of responsibility of young Americans 
for the solution of the problems of the near future. It is 
clear to thinking men that the future of the nation lies in 
the straight thinking of its youth and their use of the fine 
equipment which invention and use have made automatic 
in their hands. But what can the student who is now in 
high school do to sharpen his wits and to prepare himself 
for the problems of a modern world? It is true that one does 
not know the range of his powers until he is put to some 
test, nor does he realize how much he can improve his 
natural talents or abilities if he does not measure his achieve- 
ment from time to time. It is unfortunate for a person to 
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Strokes 
3319 
3372 
3437 
3496 
3554 
3609 
3663 
3725 
3782 
3836 
3891 
3947 
4007 
4067 
4128 
4189 
4252 
4260 
4315 
4372 
4428 
4489 
4545 
4605 
4665 
4725 
4785 
4845 
4906 
4960 
5016 
5074 
5136 
5193 
5247 
5312 


5371 


wait until he finishes school to find out his strength or 
weakness when he could so easily be so many miles along 
the road to fortune if he would regularly test his own 
powers and strive to break his own record of achievement 
while he is in school. 

To be chosen from a group for achievement in any field, 
whether it be sports, literature, or the arts does something 
to a person. A student who does well in music, art, or 
dramatics in regular work is often given an opportunity 
to try his ability before a student group and later before a 
larger body, experiences which aid in establishing poise, 
self-control and confidence and in encouraging the student 
to improve his talents. Many times the talents shown in 
such programs indicate vocational interests for further study, 
but more often they disclose interests which lead into 
worthy avocations. Material reward, however, for fine work 
also brings joy and satisfaction to students and stimulates 
achievement. The gay satin badge of honor won in elemen- 
tary school for superior papers for a whole month is an urge 
to the pupil to continue the fine work, and the award leaves 
a pleasant memory. The bronze plaque for first honor on 
the track is a stimulus and a prize dear to the heart of the 
victor. 

But the life line for the world of tomorrow is the ability 
to think straight and to think through. Only last week I 
saw original thinking on the part of two lads in a large 
school, which was not only straight thinking but also quick 
thinking. This type of thinking should be encouraged. 

I am going to relate the story and explain the worthy 
reaction of these high school lads, for the situation can be 
easily understood by students and a similar situation could 
take place almost any day. The situation was at an open 
house program to show parents and friends of the student 
body the activities of the public school. The art department 
was to show the visitors the menu covers they were making 
for the sailors on the high seas at Christmas, a project in 
cooperation with the Junior Red Cross to bring joy to the 
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Strokes 
5429 
5485 
5540 
5597 
5620 
5676 
5737 
5793 
5849 
5910 
5968 
6027 
6084 
6147 
6202 
6262 
6322 
6380 
6441 
6502 
6559 
6620 
6628 
6687 
6746 
6802 
6862 
6917 
6971 
7032 
7092 
7149 
7206 
7268 
7326 
7386 


7444 


boys in the navy. Nine students were chosen to make 
large chalk drawings of their menu covers on the stage 
while another student was to tell the parents and friends 
the purpose of the activity. Preparations were complete 
for the program with stage properties, consisting of im- 
provised easels to hold the large drawing papers and stands 
to hold boxes of chalks, ready to be put on the stage at the 
proper time. 

The student performers were in the auditorium awaiting 
their turn on the program. It was close to their time when 
the stage hand found that the large improvised easels, the 
most important part of the equipment for the young artists, 
would not fit through the stage door. What was to be done? 
Eliminating any students from the chalk talk at the last 
moment would create disappointment and interfere largely 
with the show. Those taking part were enthusiastic about 
the novelty of a chalk talk by students and about the 
patriotic aspect of the theme of the production, and after 
such careful plans were made for their number, the art 
group was in no way ready for the disappointment in store 
for them as they were about to go on the stage to perform. 
Sensing something was wrong, one lad and then another 
came along and were anxious to help. After several rapid 
plans to adjust the equipment met with failure, a final 
idea came to one of the boys. An adjustable reading table 
was taken from one of the rooms in the hope that it might 
serve as the base for a drawing board but the slant of the 
reading top was too great for the heavy board. However, 
before discarding the idea one of the boys asked if he 
might try something different with the reading table— 
reversing the position of the table and clamping the drawing 
board at a right angle to the adjustable reading table top. 
The result was thoroughly satisfactory, and the show went 
on. The fine helpful thinking of two young men saved 
the day, so to speak, and the young artists, in the most 
popular number in the program, swung their crayon in 
master fashion to the music of a marine band by transcription. 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION TYPIST 





MISS MARGARET HAMMA established the following new official 
world’s records, using the International Business Machines Corporation’s 
Electromatic All-Electric Writing Machine, at the 9th Annual Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, June 20, 1941, in com- 
petition with the fastest typists in the world— 
1. Wor p’s PRoFEssionALTypinc RECORD— 
149 net (5-stroke) words per minute for one hour. 
2. Wor ip’s WoMAN PROFESSIONAL TYPING RECORD— 
149 net (5-stroke) words per minute for one hour. 
3. Wor.p’s AMATEUR TyPiInc RECORD— 
149 net (5-stroke) words per minute for thirty minutes. 
* Acclaimed “American Business Woman of 1941” on behalf of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs of New York, October 7, 1941, in New York City. 
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“Men, money, munitions, on time’”—that’s 
what is needed to speed Victory. Whether 
in war plants, or on the fighting front, a 
tremendous amount of paper work is 
needed to coordinate and expedite the 
efforts of the Allied Forces. Typing is a 
basic factor in all war-time activities. 

Not only in war industries, but also in 
the Armed Forces—in the WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS ... in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps—they are typing to speed 
Victory. 

Are you typing at the rate of business- 
as-usual—or are you typing for Victory 
too? 

Make the most of your skill. Do all you 
can to increase your speed and efficiency. 
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“How to keep your machine 


ve IN ACTION 


It is easy to keep your typewriter in action for good typing by keeping it 
clean and occasionally oiling it. This will take only a few minutes of your 
time each day, and such attention will often avoid interruptions and 
delays in your work, or the necessity for making extensive repairs so 
costly in time and materials. 

Before starting your work each day, make it a habit to do these things: 

1. Clean the type frequently. Clean type will produce better work. 
The ability of a typist is judged a great deal by the appearance 
of her work. 

2. Brush out the dust that has accumulated on the machine, par- 
ticularly around the carriage, before it falls into the moving parts. 

3. Remove the platen and feed rolls, and brush out the dirt in the 
bottom of the carriage through the opening at the left. 

4. While the platen and feed rolls are out of the machine, clean them 
with a cloth (do not use oily cloth) slightly moistened in alcohol. 

5. When making erasures, run the carriage to either end, so that the 
erasure dirt will fall clear of the machine. 

6. There are only two places where your machine should be oiled. 
First, clean the carriage rails with a cloth, then slightly moisten 
the cloth with oil, and oil the carriage rails. This will make the 
carriage move freely from one side to the other. Second, oil the 
motor once every 8 weeks—just dip a pencil in the oil, and put a 
few drops in each oil tube. 

7. Turn off the switch when your machine is not in operation. 


8. Be sure to cover your machine each night before leaving the office. 
16 





Practical Punctuation 


FOR READY REFERENCE 


THE PERIOD (.) 


At the end of a complete declarative 
or imperative sentence. 

To close an abbreviation—but only 
one period if it comes at the end of 
a sentence 

Inside parenthesis only when sentence 
is complete. 

Always inside of quotation marks. 

To close a request. 


THE COMMA (,) 


To separate a series of words, phrases, 
or clauses. 

In a series of three or more nouns, 
adjectives, or adverbs, the last of 
which is connected by a conjunction. 
To set off the name of person addressed. 
Before and after a relative clause 
begun by who, which, or that. 

After words used to give emphasis 
in a sentence, for example, oh, no, 
well, therefore. 

Before and after words in apposition. 
To separate short direct quotations 
from the rest of the sentence. 
Between street address, city, state, 
and after state or country in a sentence. 
Following a complimentary closing. 


THE SEMICOLON (;) 


To break up complicated sentences 
of unusual length which involve 
commas. 

To hold together a group of indepen- 
dent clauses. 

For emphatic setting off of part of 
a sentence. 


THE COLON (:) 


After the salutation in a letter. 

To introduce clauses divided by 
semicolons. 

To set off a lengthy quotation, state- 
ment or list. 


THE DASH (--) 


To show a definite break in thought. 
When repetition is used for emphasis. 
Two hyphens with no space before 
or after form a dash, e.g., this way-- 
and. 


THE HYPHEN (-) 


In compound words, e.g., feather- 
light, up-to-the-minute. 

Never begin a line with a hyphen. 
Always place necessary hyphen at 
end of preceding line. 


THE INTERROGATION 
POINT (?) 

Always follows a direct question. 
Sometimes used to imply a question. 
Period is preferable to follow a request. 


THE EXCLAMATION 

POINT (!) 

Expresses emotion or surprise or 
command or irony following a sen- 
tence or phrase. 


THE PARENTHESIS () 


To indicate breakdown of subject 
matter. 
To set off letters or numerals. 


THE APOSTROPHE (’) 


Signifies possession when coming 
before the “‘s” in possessive nouns. 
Shows omission of letters in contrac- 
tions. 

To enclose a quotation within a 
quotation. 


QUOTATION MARKS (‘”) 


To enclose a direct quotation. 

To indicate a word that is defined. 
For emphasis. 

In quoting several paragraphs, place 
quotes before each, but only after 
the last. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Electromatic Typewriter Division * Rochester, New York 





